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ABSTBACT 

. This paper presents a general overview of the 
educational administration process from both the theoretical and 
practical vieirpoijits. The discussion is organized into five major 
sections that focus in turn on development of an information system^ 
definition of objectives, preparation of an educational plan, 
implementation of the plan, and evaluation. (JG) 
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I. INTRODUCTION ' ' ' ' 

• * 

1. General ^ ' * ' ' 

It is not inapproprJLate to remind ourselves after some fifteen years 
of growing emphasis on training in the skills of educational planning, that 
planning constitutes but an integral part (albeit an important one) of overall 
educational administration. Indeed, now that most countries have ' e'ducation^l 
plans\ it seems that the major obstacle to development is the bottleneck 
which occurs at the implementation stage. Educational plans are not 
self- implementing; implementation must also be planned* For successful 
educational development then/ more attention will have to be paid to training 
in other areas of educational administration, especially in the skills of 
implementation and evaluation, , > ... 

In contrast to educational plemnihg skills as praciise'd at present, 
which are comparatJLvely neat and clear-cut since they are largely founded 
on a quantitative base, implementation and evaluation skills? are rather 
untidy and difficult, mainly on account of the^raany human factors involved 
which are not easily quantifiable. Thus, resistance to change often from 
entrenched administrators and older teachers with traditional- type training 
as well as from the public, may cause a well-nigh insurmountable obstacle to* 
implementation for even the most rati(«nal of plans. Similarly,, political 
wrangling and pressure may prove an equally formidable handicap. Then again, 
failure to communicate the plan in a comprehensible manner from the centre 
both to those charged with its implementation and to the public at lar^e may 
crfeate a harjiy i^sistance to progress. In addition, successful implementation 
requires a much greater emphasis on participation in the preparation of the 
plan from all interested parties and thus requires more wo!rk and more time, 
involving a switch from the authoritarian directive-circular to group 
consultation, public meetings and greater use of the media. 

But training in the skills of modem e(^cational administration must 
of course, encompass much more than the factors concerned in these immediate 
and prominent bottleneck problems. Accordingly, having indicated the necessity 
to devote more attention to training in overall educational administration 
through highlighting above certain implementation difficulties, it. is the 
purpose of this paper to give an , overview from both the theoretical and 
practical viewpoints of the educational administration prodess from the 
definition of objectives on one side to performance evaluation on the other. 

2-. Historical^ ^ — ^ 

It is desirable at the outset to review briefly the origin and 
development of the principles of educational administratioi),(l) These emerged 
from the mother-discipline of administration which has undergone rapid 
evolution during this century. 



(l) The t^rms 'administration* arid 'management* are used rather synonymously 
in this paper though the former tends to refer to the overall process 
of administration and the latter to the implementation aspects 



Firstly, emphasis on the cult of mechanical efficiency at the start 
of the century marked the beginning of scientific management. (1) Secondly, 
Taylor, Gannt, Halsey and Gilbreth(2) looked at physical work and production 
as a mechanical process 'performed by individuals whose productivity could be 
increased through time and motion studies, piecework and improved engineering 
efficiency of machines* 

Thirdly, Payol, Gulick and Urwick(5) Jfrom their studies showed the 
importance of organizational structure and the administrative process in ^ 
Increasing productivity, , i 

Fourthly^,' in the thirties emphasis began to be placed on the role of 
human relations in increasing productivity, particularly following the 
non-empirical writings of. ^toilet. The Hawthorne Investigations at Chicago, 
with which Mayo, Roethlisberger and Diokaon were closely involved(4), 
provided the empirical basis to support Pollet'a ideas. 

*f • 

Fifthly> B&rmrd cojnb'ined the findings of all these human relations' 
studies with those of all the important earlier findings to articulate a 
broader concept of the factors Involved in improving efficiency, productivity 
and effectiveness in reaching goals. (5) 

' Sixthly, after the Second World War, an inter-disciplinary approach to 
the solution of large-scale administrative problems, tenned operational 
research,, emerged. (6) 



(1) Le Urwick and E.FeL. Brech, The^ making of sc i entific management . Vol. I, 
•Thirteen Pioneers', Pitman, London, 1959. 

(2) The making of scientific management, op»cit. 
(5) The meiking of scientific management, op.cit> 

(4) (a) L. Urwick and E.F.L. Brech, The maklrfg of scientific management . 

Vol. Ill, 'The Hawthorne Investigations', Pitman, London, 196l. v 

(b) F.J. Roethlisberger and W.J. Dickson, Management and the worker T^ 
Harvard Iftiiversity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 195,9. 

(5) Chester I. Barnard, The functions of the executive . Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1956. 

(6) W.E. Duckworth, A guide to operational research . Methuen, Londdn, I962. 
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' Latterly, in addition to the refinements 'in the inter-disciplinary, 
approach to administration, since the^war there hafe been a marked growth 
in the computet and information sciences and their application to adminis- 
tration* Finally also, there has been a growing empHasi? on increased 
democratization of the administrative process, especially through the 
introduption of pai^ticipation in decision^making at all levels of the 
* organization* 

• <,« ' * 

The principles of * scientific management* as practised in industrial 
and conmiercial enterprises from the start of the century gradually 'be£ an 
to influence administrative practices in education, but only in a patchy 
way; alert educationists 'aware of the transferability of the principles to 
their discipline were few. 

It was only .after igjo that a isearch' for administrative concepts 
specific to education was actively sponsored by educationists. The specific 
study of educational administration jger se was not undertaken by the 
universities and professionals unt:"" about 1950 and this interest was still 
largely confined to the United States. It was at this time also that 
training programmes for educational administrators were established. - 

It is worthy of note too that parallel with the development of 
scientific management and of the principles of educational administration, 
pedagogical development brought a change of emphasis from teacher-centred 
first to methods-centred and then to student- centred education; to-day 
change to group-centred teaching- learning situations is in progress. 

t 

3- Educatloml administration process 

» * » 

The development of a theoretical framework for feducational adminis- 
tration is Justified most readily by the simple^ but profound statement of 
•the American educationist John Dewey, who s^aid: 

"Theory is in the end ... the most practical of all things" .(1) 

> 

Certain •principles* or theories, even if they remain implicit, still 
govern the practices of all educational admlnistrajfbrs . It is simply a 
scientific approach to make a synthesis of these theories so that they may 
be tested and developed. 

Theoiy must, of course, incorporate the experience of the practitioner 
fQ^ ^- f not subscribe to r eality, it is use less. Thus theories without 
practfcF may be HlSnecl^p maps wi'^hpuT^routes, as indeed practice without 
theories is contrariwise akin to routes without maps. * 



(1) John Dewey, S ources of .a science of education . Liveright, New York, 
1929, P- 17. 
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The overall educational administration process is succinctly depicted 
in Figurp 1/ Here it may be seen that the existence of a good Information 
System is^ central to efficient administraijfeon of , education^ The definition - 
(and re-definition) of objectives constitutes the point of departure. Educa- 
tional planning, envisaged also as a continuous process, comprises diagnosis, 
prognosis and preparation of the education plan proper. As implementation of 
the proposals contained in the plain proceeds a simultaneous performance evalua- 
tion is conducted which (among other .things) forms the basis for continuous 
reform. It will also be seen frdm Figure 1 that the existence of good infor- 
mation and comi^juni cation systems is crfentl»al to this overall concept, of 
administration. . 

.The administrative process depicted is all-pervasive for' the large 
National organization as for the small institution, though emphasis for the 
various functidjis' will differ greatly across thJLs Wide range. Educational 
administration may be envisage as subdivided iiit^ .central, regional an<jl . 
institutional levels SJith functions which differ accordingly" but remain 
closely interrelated and geared by overall objectives. (1) < • 

Distribution of authority and functions between these administrative 
levels varies between countries and is related to the extent to which 
decentralization has been adopted. A general indication of emphasis is 
outlined as follows: 



(a) Central administration 

Policy-maklng> national objectives, norms and standards, global 
plan preparation, drafting legislation, overall control^ and 
^ supervision. 

(b) Regional administration ^ . ^ 

•» - 

(i) Participation in globaj. plan preparation, 
(ii) Elaboration of regional plan, programmes and projects in 
accordance with the global plan, 
(ill) Co-ordination of regional educational resources and 
implementation of the plan, 
(iv) Channelling of vertiqal and horizontal communicatiqn between 
i:he centre, educational establishments in the regions and 
the community generally. ^ 
(v) Centre of data and Information on educational development in 
the region. 

• > ^ 
^{'o) inis'tTtWio^rijiQ^'or^^ho^^^ - 



(i) Organization and control of the teaching function within the 
institution. 

(ii) Centre of community development as related to educational 
matters* . • , » 

(ill) Day-to-day institutiooal administration. 



(l) The •administrative region* or larger sub-state area as admtpistratively 
, organizjed_isJLn mind here* Though this may not corresponc^, with what 
might be termed am ecianomically viable entity, it is noted that there 
is a tendency to re-define regions to have the administrative units 
correspond more closely with such economic units. 

One may differentiate also between Regional and Local administration as 
four-tier structures - Ministry of Education, Regior^l Educational 
Authority, Local Educational Authority and Educational Institution"- are 
^ frequently found even in small countries. 
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II* DEVELOPMENT OF AN INFORMATION SYSTEM 



1. General . ^ / . , ; - * 

An Information System consists. of a balance^ co-ordination of operations 
between personnel, machinery and procediires designed to provide at certain 
points in time the best information for rational decision-making at evpry . 
level of responsibility* It is the function of a good Information System to 
furnish in the most appropriate way all the information necessary for organising, 
planning and managing the activities of the education enterprise. It is for 
this reason that the Information System must service all elements of the 
pver-all educational administration process and herein lies its fundamental 
importance as illustrated 'earlier in Figure. 1. 

The information process consists mainly of the collection, classification, 
storage, processing, utilization and dissemination of data and information 
orgemized through a series of appropriate Information Sub-systems and geared 
closely to the achievement of defined educational objectives. (l) It is not 
necessary that an Information System must be highly automated to be very 
efficient but modernization of the sys^tem facilitates increased automation 
including the use' of a computer among other instruments! 

2. • . Need for .development of an Information System* 

It is clear that existing Informatlpn Systems in education are Yaf* from 
efficient and often constitute per s^ obstacles to educa-tional development. 
Many grew up at separate units in a piecemeal way without over-all co-ordination 
to cater for needs which are no longer current. Often static in conception, 
they became rather fixed and no longer serve the requirements of modem educa- 
tional administration and memagement. 

The following problems are characteristic of such systems: l 

- haphazard and disorganized data collection with much overlapping 
and repetition; 

- outmoded classification, filing and storage; ^ 

- over-abundance of data which are not directly related to 
decision-making and achievement of educational objectives; 

^ - lack of exploitation of available data and weaknesses in processing, 
utilization and dissemination, including bottlenecks in decision- 
making and communication. 



<0 



Modern Information Systems on the other hand display the following characteristics 



common classificati9n and coding systems facilitating integration 
of the' units sind^obtention of uniformity in procedures; 
improved speed, detail and accuracy,. of information supplied; 
improved dfecision-making procedures providing top administrators 
with excellent means for co-ot*dination; 
uniform accounting system and more rational' allocation of 
i^esoWces often leading to financial saving (without loss of 
employment, necessarily); 

rationalization of data processing and communication system; 



(l) Data or processed data organized to respond to a specific objective 
constitutes information. * . 
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- provision of a sound basis for the application of modem management 
techniques including the introduction of increased automation and 
computerization; 

- more relevant information more quickly communicated to interested 
outside parties ,and the public* 

It is becoming increasingly clear particularly in developing countries, 
that difficulties in implementation of so\and education plans are due' to 
weaknesses in the administrative infrastructure especially in the Information 
System, which is often incapable of providing required data at giv^n points in 
time for making a performance evaluation or taking corrective action. Sophis- 
ticated plans without efficient administration and information systems must 
remain sterile. Development of modem Information Systems in education are 
more especially necessary because of increased pressure for decentralization 
and local participation in planning so as to attain or maintain co-ordination, 
ensure national uxiiformity in classification and coding and enable comparative 
evaluation. 

Development of an Information. System 

; Q 

Development or rationalization of the. existing Information System ij^ 
best organized centrally. This should be regarded as a large-scale reform' 
requiring a top-level political decision and^ the active ijiterest of top 
administrators, ^e first step then constitutes the establishment of ,an 
Analysis Unit (perhs^ps within the Planning or Development Division) to carry 
overall responsibility for development of the Information System. 

Ihe. principal functions of the Analysis Unit will include: 

(a) Analysis of, epdsting files as a prelude to setting up the system; 

(b) Stmcturing the system; decidihg on appropriate sub-systems 
and on Ki, SSingle coding system; 

(c) Estab7.ishment of data'base and 'data bank-;. ' " . 

(d) Phasing in emd continuous development of the new information 
System. ' ^ ' * 

' ' (a) Analysis of existing files 

This extremely important preliminary exercise is mean-J; to elicit: 

' ^- the functions to be, performed by information; 

identification' and enumeration of the exgict information 
required in relation to defined educational objectives and the 
^ needs oT the for rational decision-making at every level of 

responsibility; 

- identification of sources of information; 

* th&\way in.which the information is to be collected from the 
^ sources, stored at the centre, processed and communicated 

eventually to* the user. 

(b) Stmoture and coding 

The Information System is divided into its main component parts which 
are called i^ub-systems . Here different approaches are possible but the 
sub-systems should be divided among a small number of principail elements 
consistent with the logic of the data, /vertical division into levels and a 
certain horizontal break-down into other main elements would. seem a logical 
approach. ' 



Division by level could be as follow^ in accordanpe with the 
International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) (l): 

,1 

' Code » , Level 

0 ' Education preceding the first level 

1 Education at the first level 

2 Ekiucation at the second level: first stage ^ 
5 Education at the second level: second stage 

5 , Education at the third level: first stage, of the type that, 

leads to an award not equivalent to a first university degree 

6 ' Education at tfce third level: first stage / of the type that 

leads to a first university degree or equivalent 

7 Education at the third level: secbnd stage/ of the type that 
leads to a postgraduate university degree or equivalent 

9 Education •not definable by level 

The following horizontal division ipto elements based on a demand/supply ^ 
concept is proposed: * " ■ 

<r - , . ^ 

Enrolments * , ^ . ' ^ 

Personnel . . ^ , 

Activities (2) " . , . 

Buildings and equipnifent . ' 

Costs aivi financing 

V 

Enrolments represent the * demand' from society for education and the remaining 
elements' represent the. 'supply' »giv(m. 

It is not possible in this overview to discuss the coding system irl 
detail but an example of the' ISCED system by level (to the second-level) 
and. curriculum is given :^ 



(1) Unesco, International standard classification of, education j 
" ' Paris, 197^. ' . ' \ 

(2) Activities include curriouluin and other educational and social 
activities undertaken. 

' r . 12 ^ " ' . 
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A coding system must similarly be constructed for the other elements aad a 
code book drawn up* This code book containing the full coding system will be 
continuously updated. ^ 

(c) Data batse and data bank 

Establishing a data base is the first step towards an integrated 
information system. Data is recorded and stored in accordance with the 
structure and coding system already decided upon. Recording must be planned 
to facilitate interrelation between the various files and linking up the 
various components of the system. In circumstances where a computer is in 
.use the dA.ta base consists of recorded information on cards / tape3 and drums 
for ready computer use. 

The data bank contains useful additional information which is not organized 
in any specific way. 

(d) Continuous development 

It will he evident that a modernization of the Information System must 
be a phased process. Decision to rationalize and modernize as mentioned 
earlier, must be taken at the bluest level and followed throufi^i with the active 
support of' top administrators. 

Phasing in should be carefully planned with a defined time scheduling 
and use of the Critical Path Analysis approach. At-^ntion must be paid to 
retention of maximum flexibility to adlow for future developments. 

The proposed reform should be fully explained to. personnel prior to 
and during phasing In. The training of staff most actively involved in 
operating the new system is a very important task. 

It is well to concentrate on one or two priority sub-systems only, such 
as Enrolments, or Costs and Finance,. in the first phase. . 

In ^ highly automated system MIS (Management Information System) may be 
formally introduced. An MIS has four parts (1): * V 

- a data base (DB); - . W ^ 

- a DB control programme-retrieval and up-dating of the , 
data it contains; 

... - programmes of specific application for users; 

- a message control proggc^amme fi*om and to terminals. 

EstSablishment of a modem Information System as outlined may seem over- 
ambitious in the existing circxirastanoes of many developing countries. Still 
it must be emphasized that education is administered at present uiKier some 
form of • information system' , however disorganiz,ed. Rationalization of the 
existing system must receive a hi^ priority if effective educational develop- 
ment is to be achieved. The basic principles outlined in this section may be 
applied for such reform and at least a more efficient data system may be 
developed based on educational objectives and structures to respond to read 
decision-making needs. 



(1) V. a. (toushkln (ed. ), Planning the development of \ml vers 1 ties , Vol.IV, 
Paris, Unesco Press, 197^* 



III. DEPTNITION OP OBJECTIVES 

It is now almost universally accepted that the first ba^ic requVement 
for the successful implementation of 'any project, programme or plan is a clear 
and quantified definition of objectives* (l) 

Two main points are made by the minor school of thought which ot)poses 
this view: 

- objectives are impossible to quantify satisfactorily or to transmit 
clearly, aind attempted articulation only causes confusion; 

- once stated, objectives are difficult to change. 

On the contrary, the points made in support of the explicit definition 
of objectives are as follows: 

- detailed, quantified articulation of objectives is of fundamental 
importance in the whole concept of planning and programming; 

- data and information collection must be geared to defined objectives; 

- analysis and diagnosis can be made and alteriiative proposals put 
forward for political decision in a scientific way only if prepared 
against clear-cut objectives; 

- from the human relations viewpoint, defined objectives facilitate 
motivation, participation and co-ordination; 

- rational evaluation is possible only if quantified objectives are 
explicitly stated. 

Definition of objectives poses a major problem; it certainly involves 
much mc ; than the gious platitudes frequently used such as ^ educating the whole 
man* oi preparing people for life'. Attention should be focused on problem 
area s and this is done tb:*oug}i examination of past policy outputs, e.g. legis- 
lation, planning documents, regulations etc. Thereafter goal elements should 
be specified, from quantitative and qualitative viewpoints, distribution over 
time and resource allocation between different groups, A goal-hierarchy should 
also be set up in an attempt to fit means and ends and to link internal to 
external efficiency. 

' . <^ 

Articulation of objectives involves quantification to the greatest detail 
possible of the 'demand' and 'supply' elements of education mentioned^ earlier. 
This is not to say that the philosophical basis or qualitative aspects are to be 
overlooked, since these must remain as principal motivating factors, but rather 
that the 'bricks and mortar* with which educational progress is to b^ 'built' - 
accommodatidn, teachers, enrolments, finance, etc. - must be quantified for 
optimal allocation of resources. 



(l) Harold J, Leavitt and Louis R, Pondy (eds.). Readings in Managerial 
'Psychology , 'The science of muddling through', Charles Lindblom, 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. 
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Thus educational objectives may be articulated and quantified from a 
of goals classified under the following headings: 

General alms : pedagogical, economic, social arid others; 

Demand targets : participation, flow and other rates; 

Supply norms : system and structure, quantitative norms, e.g. size, 
pupil/teacher ratio etc., qualitative standards. 

General aims : 
pedagogical 

- structural chatnge and modernization of the education system; 

- progressive curriculum development; 

- modernization of teaching methods and educational technology; 

- ^ improvement of teacher training; 

- amelioration of pedagogical evaluation and of the inspection 
system; 

- improvement of qualitiitive standards. 
economic 

- a better fitting of the education system to suit the manpower 
needs of the regional and'Tiational economies while taking also 
the social demand of the community into account; 

- pursuit of optimal utilization of existing resources and of 
:'i increased productivity; , 

- rationalization of school network with regulation of minimum 
and maximum school size; - ^ 

- improved utilization of teachers through implementation of 
minimum- maximum student/ teacher ratios; 

- improved utilization of premises and physical facilities by both 
students and community; 

- standardization of the provision of educational accommodation 
through the^ imposition of area and cost standards so as to hold 
down unit costs atnd facilitate the industrialization of the 
building process; - * 

social and cultural 

- equalization of educational opportunity; 

- education of students in accordance with aptitudes; 

- educational provision for handicapped and disadvantaged; 

- welfare expenditure, e.g. on transport, meals, textbooks, 
scholairships, etc. 

- provision of educational and vocational guidance; 

- provision of facilities for pre- first level education; 

- regulations on compulsory school development; ' 

- emphasis on post-corftpulsory formal education, including 
apprenticeship training; 

- provision of facilities for out-of-school or adult education; 

- renewal of cultural base for educational development; 

- provision for student, parent and community participation in 
educational development. 

16 



range 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(a) 



(b) — - Demand targets : ' o 

Rates may be set for the fol].owing: ^ 

,^ - participation rates; boys and girls by region and age-group; 
perhaps by ethnic or other group also;; 

- admission rate to first-level education and transition rates to the 
second-level and to- second stage; 

- rates for promotion, repetition, drop-out and retention; 

- y*ates for entry to certain subject-options at the second stage. 

(c) Supply norms 

- minimum/maximum school size; ^ 

- internal and external physical facilities; m per pupil-place, 
ratio teaching/non-teaching/ancillary accommodation; 

- utilization rates (time arid space norms); 

- pupil/teacher ratios, class size, annual class-teaching hours 
for teachers; 

- recurrent and capital unit costs; 

- financing mechanism: percentage public/non-public; proportion 
central/local authority, proportion private and foreign aid; 

- qualitative standards. 

Definition of objectives will be distinct and differ in detail for 
central, regional and institutional levels of adjsinistration, reflecting their 
separate functions. While fitting within the frawework of centrally defined 
educational objectives, those for various regions and institutions will differ 
through their reflection of the variations between regions in economic, social 
and cultural background and between Institutions in the different lines of 
development proposed for them* A problem for central decision is the extent 
to which regional and Institutional variation oan be tolerated without disrupting 
the overall uniformity of national objectives* 
\ 

Who defines educational objectives? Definition is the end product 
of much communication and consultation between all the interested parties, . 
including educational administrators and planners at all levels, teachers, 
students, parents and specialists. In a4ditlon^ the national council for 
education (if one exists), special commission reports and curriculum 
committees will influence the final format that educational objectives will 
take* 

It is desirable that professional and public debate on educational 
objectives be continuous, as they must undergo constant reform* •In this 
' regard it might be mentioned that sudden changes of policy and objectives 
by central administration, without effective regional and institutional 
consultation and communication, can hamper smooth implementation through , 
creating human relation problems of credibility and frustration; regional 

administrators and school heads lose the Confidence of staff, students and 

community from such sudden changes of gear or of route • 

Clear and quantified articulation of educational objectives at the 
central level does not exist at present in many cases; there is probably even, 
less d^efinition of objectives at regional and institutional levels* To fulfil 
the first basic principle of educational administration, this shortcoming 
might be set right. - - ^ ' 
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IV* PREPARATION OP THE EDUCATION PIAN 



1. Planning framework 

' Irapleroentation of a certain * plan* ; however rudimentary, is at the 
heart of the administrative process. Accordingly, it is appropriate to 
start this section by 'showing a framework for the preparation of an education 
plan in Figure 2. Here it is envisaged that the main function of the plan 
(whether central, Regional or institutional) is to prepare proposals for a 
feasible supply of educational goods and services - acconmodation, staffing, 
equipment, etc, - to roaet a certain demand for them (enrolments) which has 
been rationally projected to a certain target year,(l) 

The period covered by pie short-term education plan is usually five ^ 
years and may correspond with that of the national economic and social 
development plain. The global educational plan must of course be prepared 
within the framework and ariteria of the national economic plan; similarly 
regional and institutional plans should emerge from the regional plan fo;p 
economic and social development (where this exists). Since economic and " 
education plans are simultaneously prepared, it is obvious that close and 
continuous communication between economic, physical and educational planners 
is necessary, , 

The notion of the 'rolling* plan is also envisaged whereby fifth or 
•horizon' year targets are added at the conclusion of each year of the plan 
in the light of evaluated performance. When the original plan has run its 
course, a new five-year plan will have been prepared after thorougjhi analysis ^ 
and will be ready for. publication and implementation, \ 

It is considered that the preparation of a rational, practicable and 
meaningful plan depends in the first instance on the availability ^of defined 
educational objectives and good data, information and comramnication systems. 
For effective implementation of the plan, it is also necessary that parti- 
cipation by regions and institutions in its preparation be methodically 
stimulated from the centre:* "Policies should be made by those who will be 
expected to live and work according to them". (2) This implies o.f course, 
that they must be involved too, in the articulation of objectives. 

The time schedule and procedure envisaged for preparing the educational 
development plan, assuming September as the start of the school session, may 
be outlined as follows in reverse chronological ox^der: 

r July (current year) 

Publication of global f iVe-year National Educational Development 
Plan and re-drafting of regional, and institutional plans accordingly 
In the regions. 



(1) The word 'demand* is not used here with its full economic connotation; 
it represents effective demand or actual enrolments. 

(2) Roald F. Campbell, John E. Corbally (JrO and John A. Ramseyer, Introduction 
to educational admlnistratlon j Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1962. 
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1 March 

Global plan agreed by Government* 
1 January - * 

Draft global pleui submitted to Government; consultation and 
adjustments per financial constraints and pressures. 

1 July (previous year) 

♦ 

Draft five-year plans submitted from regions to the centred- 
cross-checking, reconciliation, consultation, adjustment at centre. _ 

1 March 

General guidelines for plan preparation from centre to the regions; 
centre-regional- institutional consultations. 

The final draft of the e^ducation plan will include not only the 
influence exerted through participation of the regions, institutions and 
other interested parties but also that emerging from political pressures and*- 
-from the findings of specialist reports. 

2. Analysis a nd diagnosis 

' Plan preparation is still based largely on scientific analysis and 
diagnosis of recent evolution of the education system. The analysis will be 
historical, covering in detail the evolution of education during the last 
five years. It will fee comparative and typological, making internal 
comparisons by institution, administrative area, recruitmtpt zone or other 
suitable unit; international comparisons will also be made' where appropriate. 
Qualitative as well as quantitative analysis will be undertaken as far as 
possible. The analysis will focus separately on the demand and supply sides 
of the education enterprise. " - 

(a) Analysis of demand 



It is first necessary to decide upon a standard and widely used 
classification of education by leyel. Accordingly, the International Standard 
Classification of Education (ISCED)(1) (mentioned earlier and shown in^ 
greater detail here) is recorranended. - / 

0^ ^ Education preceding the first level , where it is provided, 

begins at age 3, 4 or 5 and lasts for about one or two years. 

1 Education at first level usually begins, therefore, at age 5, 6 
or 7 and It lasts for about five years. 



(1) International standard classification of education, op. clt . 
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•S Education at Xhe second level: fl^^st stage , begins at *about 
age 1^ and lasts for about three years. 

5 Education at the second level: second stage , begins at about 
age 15 and lasts for about three years, 

5 Education at the thiixi level: first stage^ of the type that 
leads to an award not equivalent to a first university degree ^ 
begins at about age l8iand lasts fo!r about three years. Thus, 
at about age 21 students who have progressed through the regular 
school system to complete these programmes are usually ready to 
enter employment, 

6 Education at the third level: first stage^ of the type that 
leads to a first university degree or equivalent also begins 

at about age I8 and lasts for about four years. Thus, students 
who have progressed through the school system to con^lete their 
first degree are usually ready for employment or for postgraduate 
study at about age '22. 

7 Education at the third level: second stage, /of the type that 
leads to a postgraduate university degree of equivalent includes 
all education be^rond level 6. 

This brief, formalized sketch of 'core* education provides' a scale of 
measurement both within national systems and for international comparisons. 
This 'core' however excludes 'out- of- school* or 'adult education' programmes(l), 
which, together with special education for the handicapped must be included 
for educational planning purposes. 

For succinct quantification and plan preparation this classification 
may be further aggregated into the categories A, B and C as shown in Figure 3, 
where special education for the handicapped is also included; category D 
represents Adult Education which may also be classified by level in the same 
way as that 'shown fpr categories A, B and C. 

Analysis of demand or enrolment for thes^ four categories then is made 
under the following broad headings: 
*' ' . 

^ (i) historical : absolute and relative growth of enrolment by , 

nature of school, level, stage, boarding/day, male/female,' : 
full-time/ par'Utime, etc . ; • , - 

(11) participation : enrolment ratio, first/second/third levels, 
.enrolment/population, etc.; 

(ill) flow : admission, promotion, repeater, drop-out and retention 
rates; a 

(iv) spatial : \ distance and time proximity of students to institutions, 
standard of cornmunication routes, means of treaisport; 

(v) sociological : social background of students, leavers' destination. 



(1) The term 'adult education' is hereafter used as synonymous with 
'out-of-school education'. 

ERLC . ^ . K 



A question arises as to whether data for the start or the finish of 
the scho61 season or average figures should. be^ us ed« Some stemdardization 
may be necessary here^so that comparisons are .well fpunded since ^nd of 
session, end of financial year and start of calendar year, data are often 
misused comparatively, within the same country. * 

(B) Analysis of supply 

Analysis of education supply may ,be made under the following main 
headings: 

(i) educational, structure and system 

• (ii) teaching staff 
(iii) curriculum 

(iv) accommodation 

(v) costs fimd finance 

(i) Educational structure and system 

Organizational structure of the education system is described with the 
aid of an organigram. An education .system is most clearly defined as illus- 
trated in Figure 4. Such figures are best prepared within the framework of the 
ISCED classification. (1) Further to describing the present* education system, 
reforms introduced during the period under analysis should also be identified. 

• (ii) T<^aching staff ^ ' 

J, * • 

Data on present staff stock, qualifications' profile, age structure 
(quinquennial breakdown), and turn-over rate are' necessary. Breakdown should 
also be made under the headings: teaching category, sex, fiall- time/part- time, 
qualified/unqualified. Where absences are frequent and prolonged, these should 
also be reduced to full-time equivalent figures (whether or not part-time 
replaceinents are employed) since they have both cost and pedagogical implications. 
It is especially important for, the second- level to assess the extent of fit 
between teachers * qualifications and subjects taught by them. 

Full-time equivalent figures shoyld be calculated for teachers and 
student/ teacher ratios deduced on this basis. A more precise ratio which may 
be more helpful for analysis in technical colleges and third- level institutions 
where obligation hours for teachers may differ, is teaching hours per 'student. 
In a further refinement teaching hours, may be classified, by level-'of class 
taught and category of teachers. (2) 

(iii) Curriculum 

The fact that the curriculum must continually undergo development 
because of change in the learner, the learning process, manpower demands and 
in the nature of programme content or syllabus is now fully accepted. Thorough 
evaluation of the curriculum includes examination not only of the syllabus but 



' (1) ISpED, op.cit .^ 

(2) Department of Eduoatioh and Science, A report on the use of costing and 

other financial tech niques in technical oolleares . I-J.M.S.O., Section 7, 1969. 
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also of its total influence as applied in the establishment/ its environment 
and in the students' homes for the furtherai je of stated educational objectives. 
Options available and chosen by second- level students should be compared with 
si^deht aptitudes on the one hatnd and manpower needs on the other. Availability 
of options* across regions will also indicate the level of provision of equality 
of educational opportunity. Analysis of curriculum should also include a 
comparative overview of teaching methods used, availability and utilization of 
teaching aids, functioning of the advisory service (inspectorate) emd assessment 
of the nature and influence of the examination system. 

^ (iv) Accommodation * * * 

^Analysis pf accommodation must include classification 6f establishments ' 
by enrolrrent and site ^size together with availability, standard, nature and 

^utilization of accommodation. It is necessary to know if the premises are 
ovined or/ rented, pennanent or temporary and to have a breakdown of teaching 
area - general, special and other classrooms - as against non-teaching 
Accommodation. Information on actual as against potential utilization of pupil 
places and educational facilities (internal arid, external) for students both 
of the formal and the adult education systems is desirable. In .^addition, 
availability and standard of mechanical services - water, light, heat, sewerage 
should be assessed. The condition of buildings must also be assessed and a 

. priority oraer for replacement, modernization or major repair set up. 

(v) Costs ajid financing ; * ' * ^ 

Analysis of costs and finaiicing should trace the absolute" and relative 
growth of recurrent and capital expfenditure.''' A bre«Ucdown of -recurrent 
expenditure by purpose should be made, especially for teacher as against 
non- teacher outlay.. Unit costs per pupil and per teacher should ajso be 
calculated. ' ' ' 

Similarly, the trend of recurrent and capital financing by source - 
public (government and local authority) and private « should be assessed. Unit 
financing per pupil is also, a useful figure to have* 

5* Prognosis arid proposals ' ' ' 

The close relationship between the development of education, economic 
and social development and demographic trends is of fundamental importance for 
the preparation of an education plan, whether at national, regional or 
institutional level. Thus, a certain analysis of the economic and social 
perspective (including demographic analysis) should be made as a basis for the 
enrolment projections to,^be used in the plmi. Such analysis is very 
necessary at regional level also for a better understanding of the problems of 
the- community the education system is meeoit to serve. 

(a) Soc'io-economic perspective 

An assessment by region should ^be made of topography, natural resources, 
infrastructure and particu2tar economic and social problems. Examination of the 
size pattern, ownership, use and productivity of farms may indicate the cause 
of mamy of these problems in developing areas. Assessment of the growth rate 
and nature of development of the industrial fi^d services sectors will be *a 
•guideline to the absorptive capacity of these sectors for manpower leaving 



•the land^ While this detail must necessarily be excluded f^om^global 
educational plans and confined rather to regional or local plans, nevertheless 
the main findings should be incorporated in the national plan. The regi9nal 
educational plan must naturally emanate from the economic and spcial development 
plan for the region where a regional planning strategy is being adopted • 



In addition to absolute and comparative trends, deraographio analysis 
will give the age-structure, density, spatial distribution and extent of * . 
urbanization of the population. Whtre it represents an important feature,, a 
separa^te migration analysis nwiy be necessary. Then on the basis ^pf this ' * 
demographic aiialysis (best made by region) and taking, account of plaimed 
developiient projects population projections for the new five-year plan period . 
and for a Uecade hence luy ba made as indicated in Pigufe 5. ^ 

(b) Development proposals 

A policy decision^ on educational objectives, criteria, targets. and 
nonns (which should be feasible from .financial, physical and human resource 
viewpoints) must .underlie the preparation of proposals for educational 
development. The proposals thereafter depend in the first instance on the 
level of projected demand, that is on the enrojjuent forecast for the final 
year of the plan. Then the supply of education based on these enrolment 
projections will focus mainly on the location of establishments and additional 
accomnodation (including facilities) to be provided, on additional staff 
required and on the financing of the proposals. 
^ « \ 

*(i) Enrolment forecast ^ 

Partic'ipation targets will have been set realistically in the light 
of the base- year rates diagnosed. By application of'' these rates to first and 
second- level age-groups as shown in Table 1, .enrolment projections may be made. 

>^ * ^ 

Table -1. Projection of enrolments ' / 



Age- groups 



^ Initial 

j Partici- projected 

Demo- > pation • edu- 

gra^hic rates cational . 



Projected 
educational 
o demand 
(adjusted) 



projection ' (target %) demand Public 



Private 



Prercompulsory 
First- level schools 
Schoo^ls for, handi- 
capped 

Compulsory 

Firsts-level schools' 
5econd-levei schuols 
Schools for handi- 
capped 



. . . 



... 
... 



... 



.... 
.... 



Figure 5* ' Demographic forecast 
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However, projections of oedond- level enrolment were better baaed on 
the stock and flow of firit- level pupils and on targets set for admission 
and retention rates*(l) Thus in a ^3-5^ system (five grades^ each in first' 
and second levels) grade I first- level 1973 gives the maximum potential for 
first grade of second-level in 1978. In this approach account must also be 
' taken of survival ratio, change in admission and retention trends, planned 
^educational refoiws, migration trends and planned .economic and social 
development having an influence on population movements. 

This method of enrolment projection is hardly/valid for third-level ^ 
institutions where student entry is controlled rather by the regulations of 
individual Institutions and faculties. Suffice it to say in this contej^t 
that every effort should be made to ensure the. fit of enroLnent by faculty 
with both the manpower needs of the economy and the aptitudes of .students. 

(ii) Education supply proDOsals - 

The two "main parameters in preparing proposals for a network of schools 
are size of establishment and pupil population density . There must be certain 
minimum and maximum sizes for efficient organization of establishments. 
Between this minimum and maxlmus there is a range of optlr^l sizes depending 
on the emphasis to be laid on pedagogical, economic, social and institutional 
administration factors, Pupli population density on the other hand is closely 
related to demographic trends and participation rates. 

^ - Without going^^tob far into methodology, it may be said that school 
mapping constitutes ;an excellent technique for making rational decisions on 
the location of establishments. (2) Before maldng final recomnendations on 
location, an iterative approach must be taken so as to take factors such as 
the following into afe'courit in addition to national policies and criteria: 

- economic and social development programmes; 

- identification of • poles' of growth; 

- pattern of existing schools' network; 

- topography and communications. 

In the school mapping technique, the school map shows the. network as • 
planned for the target year of the plan, highlighting additional schools to be 

addei and those for phasing out. ^ 



(1) Ta Ngoc Chau, Population growth and costs of education in developing 
countries, 'A synthesis report of four country case studies', Unesco/lIEP, 

Vmrfim 1 OTTO ' ^ ' 

(2) ' Jacques Hallak and James hJoCabe, Planning the location of schools: Coxinty 
Sligo.' Ireland. Part' III, Methodology, Unesco/lIEP, Paris, 1975. 

\ 4{ , 
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. (ill) Costa and flnaricinR-of the proposals 

Teacher requirements at the final year of the plan are, calculated 
on the basis of enrolment projections and the targets for pupil/teacher ratio. 
Teacher costs are then assessed on base-year average salary* Total recurrent 
costs for implementation of the plan (at current prices) may then be deduced 
by adding the-target set for ndn- teacher costs. 

Cost of additional accommodation is usually calculated from the^ 
cost-limit per pupil-place and the additional pupil-places required, A certain 
capital expenditui?e allowance must also be made for jnodemization, major 
renovation andHhe acquisition of fixed equipment, 

> * 
Bearing in mind the gearing of financing between public and private 
sources as euialyzed earlier, a feasible distribution is again made between 
these sources. At this stage too, political decisions (for example on' 
additional social aid) may^TSe incorporated in the distribution of financing. 
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V. IMPI£MENTATION OP THE PIAN 

1. '\ PrereQulaltea for ef fective iMoleaentatlon , 

The main factors in effective implementation, given the existence of a 
good ^education. pl_an, are well-trained personnel, a modem leaching programme, 
adequate accommodation and teaching facilities. Major prerequisites there- 
after are an apt organizational structure and the existence of a good 
infoiwation system^ , y ' 

With over-centralizXtion, diverse regional ai?d local problems tend, to 
be ignored amd initiative at these levels cramped, causing oommunicatipn 
bottleneck or breakdown and leading to human relutions* problems. .A well- 
balanced, decentralized system on the other hand leads to more rational 
planning, promotes participation, understanding and' goodwill, and thus 
facilitates ^effective implementation. In true decentralization, adequate 
political, administrative and financial. authority must be delegated to the 
regions; *d<concentration' thus does not quite represent^decentralization.(l) 

Again, rational deoision-maklng is possible, only on the basis of 
objective-related;, information coHectedi co-ordinated-and analyzed as between 
Institutions, regions and the centre. It should.be emphasized that information 
and communication nystems must ensure the free flow of information upwards and 
horizontally as well as downwards from the centre, not only to facilitate 
rational decision-making' but :also for improved human relations. 

2. Ant organizational structure 

The education system may be viewed as a formal organization established 
on a legal basis and haviiig a hierarchical network of human relationships for 
the achievement of certain defined educational objectives. Managing human 
behaviour within the organization so that the desired work output is most 
efficiently and effectively achieved may then be seen as the major factor in 
the Implementation process. Olie organizational structure of the education 
system, or the defined network of hierarchical authorities and functions, is 
best illustrated by charts. * c 

V 

Organizational charts for central, regional and inslitutional (university) 
administration are shown in Figures 6, 7 and 8 respectively. Hierarchy of 
authority and outline of functions only are shown here. These charts also form 
the basis for detailed definition of duties, responsibilities, delegation, uf 
authority, span of control and communication procedures. 

It must be stated that this concept .of pyramidal, hierarchical or 
'staff and line' nature of authority as illustrated by the organizational 
chart is being challenged as outdated. (2) It is suggested that the nature of 
authority is better characterized by the 'field* concept from physical science. 



(1) Jcan-Clouuc rxiut;ul(s> V hits des teohnocrates: le oas des ponts et ohauss^es . 
Les Editions d* organisation, Paris, 1975# TroislAme Partie, pp. U3-I87. ; 

(2) Christopher Hodgklnson^ The Journal of educational administration . 
'Changing the perspective: a first note towards a field theory of 
administration*. Vol. EC, No. 2, October 1971. 
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^ ♦ 

Figure 6. Administrative organization of the educational system^ Nepal ^ 1971 
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Kigure 7. Organisational Chart for Regional Administration 

(Local Education Authority) 
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Whereaa in the pyrawidal concept power and^authority j»ove downward from 
the apex, in the 'field' concept power and accordingly authority, can enter 
at any point a« shown in the following simplified figure* (see Figure 9.) 

Figure 9» 'Pieid' concept of authority 
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However, while this ' field! concept hig^illghts the increasing 
democratization of organizations, whereby greater participation is encouraged 
and there is growing preparedness of enlightened authorities to be influenced 
internally by feedback and rational argument from subordinates and externally 
by pressures from interested parties who are becoming more and more articulate 
nevertheless^ the fact remains that decisions must still be made by superiors 
and directives for action have to be passed down-to- subordinates. 

In this context the question arises of the general relevance of such 
organizational charts to the large federation of states as against the very 
small country. It is suggested that the principle of hierarchical authority 
is not invalidated by size of country. Ohe larger the country the more 
obstructive a centralized system is likely to be, that is, the higher the 
administrative pyramid the greater the danger of communications' bottlenecks. 
Thus, decentralization in very large countries must be applied horizontally as 
well as vertically; political, administrative and financial authority must 
first be delegated to the states which In turn may delegate to their regionjs. 
However, optimal size of region from demographic, economic and administrative 
viewpoints is far from being clearly defined. (1) 

) 

(1) Metaphorically speaking a series of smaller pyramids are administratively 
mdre efficient than one large pyramid representing a large country. 
Decentralization of administrative authority is absolutely essential in 
such countries as Brazil, for example* 
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3*. Information systan 

(a) Purpose 

As discussed in Qiapter II sound administrative decisions depend on the 
collection and rational analysis of relevant data, Rapiciity and technical 
quality of comraunioation aid efficient implementation. The introduction of an 
information system then refers mainly to increased automation of the collection, 
analysis and transmission of information. While this may connotate complex 
electronic computers and telecommunications, nevertheless the information system 
covers also the full range of more mundane office naohiMry, techniques and 
materials required for efficient office management in the very ^mall as well as 
" the very large organisation. 

Retrospective analysis of data is first of all necessary for routine 
management purposes such as disbursement, stock control and day-to-day 
operational problems. However, it is a weakness that most systems of 
educational management over-emphasize this aspect. (1) While the preparation 
of the education plan depends largely at pi^esent on a comprehensive analysis 
of recent evolution of the system there is need for greater emphasis on 
prospective auialysis for management as well ^s planning purposes; The 
information system must thiie be additionally geared to scan the future through 
sample surveys and simulation exercises, etc., as well as for retrospe^ctive 
analysis* . . ^ 

(b) Infonnation process ' ^ 

Identification of the right qu>9Stions to ask before collecting data is 
the key to improving the management of education systems. Statement and 
re-statement of problems and issues should therefore hold a high priority fpr , 
the educational administrator. In formulation of a system for statistical 
returns, periodic reports and financial statements, a certain flexibility must 
be incorporated to allow for change and continuity. There is need for consul- 
tation and co-ordination between central, regional and institutional adminib- 
trators in this regard to avoid duplication and overlap and to ensure compre- 
hensiveness EUid synchronization of data .retum«. 

Methods of recording data are rapidly evolving. There is' a tendency 
to concentrate collected data more and more in cards, tapes, discs and drums 
so as to reduce volume for storage purposes, in addition to improving quality. 

Since ready availability of stored data is required, .rational' classifi- 
cation, filing and storage are essential. Classification and filing for 
current use and data bank storage should be based on the educational adminis- 
tration process (see Figure l), planning framework (see Figure 2) and 
organizational charts (see Figures 6, 7 and 8), Thus classificatipri and 
filing divisions for an information system may be conceived as follows: 



(1) J. Alan Thomas, The productive school: a systems analysis approach to 
educational administration . Chapter 5, John Wiley, New York, 1971, 
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(a) Enrolments 

(b) Personnel 

(c) Activities (l) 

(d) Buildings' and Equipment 
(e.) Costs and Financing 

The integrated nature of classification, and filing is of great importance. 
Accordingly, each fil^ must be compiled with reference to o.ther elements of the 
system (matrix style); for example the file on teaching activities will contain 
data on teachers, buildings and equipment, students and finance for such acti- 
vities. This concept of Integration illustrated In Figure 10 as follows: 



Figure 10. Information sub-system (matrix) 
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(1) Activities files relate to the aims of the particular organization, e.g. 

- teaching : courses, time-table, etc. , * - \ 

- extra--curricular activity : adult-education, etc, 

- etc. . " 
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storage and retrieval are greatly facilitated by a practical coding 
systeii^ that Is one which provides flexibility^ legibility and easy machine 
handling, A six- figure code, with two numbers representing the elements is 
found to be practical. 



4» > The procesg of plan implementation 

Hiree stages may be distinguished In the implementation process : 

(a) decision-making at hierarchical posts of authority following 

feedback analysis; 

(h) communication of directives for ^action down the lines of .authority^ 
(o) activation and financing of the programmes and projects concerned, 

(a) Decision- making 

It is helpful to differentiate between corporate and current decision- . 
making. Thus, the five-year global' education plan represents a large-scale, 
longer^ter5!i, jc^ which envelope roaiiy lesser, current decisions 

to be taken continuously at all levels. Similarly, corporate decisions may^ 

be contained in legislation with regain to ownership and acquisition, financing, 
personnel. Inspection, etci Corporate decisions are also made at regular 
meetings of the Board of Education or Local Education Authority, which are 
recorded in minute books and convey authority^ to the administrator for imple- 
mentation. One such decision worth noting is acceptance of the annual 
financial budget which when sanctioned by the centre becomes an authorization 
to* disburse in accordance with the budget submission. All these corporate 
decisions facilitate the introduction of such management techniques as PERT 
and PEBS. * ' 

In this context it is useful to distinguish also the 'operational* or 
•management* plan from the education plan. The management | plan consists of the 
daily, weekly, monthly and annually repetitive formulae and procedures followed 
for the efficient operation of the education system with al certain co-ordination 
and synchronisation between central, regional and institutional levels. These 
formulae in effect represent a middle- way between the corporate decisions 
mentioned earlier and the many curreti^ operation^tl decisions which must conti- 
nuously be made in the day-to-day management process* \ 

(b) Communication j 

A main communication function is the transmission 6f decisions anS 
directives within or from the Ministry, regional and educational establishments 
for effective activation of them by personnel, ^t communication also Includes, 
the whole process of consultation along with Inter- personal, and inter-group 
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reactions leading up to deoiaion-raaking and during the implementation 
proceaa. In this regard, diatinc.tiona are usefully made between forraa?. and 
ini'orraal communication on the one hand and internal arid external communication 
on the .other. 

In additiion to the normar pr6ces§ of formal, internal conmunication 
baaed on the hierarchical lines of authority (aa, illustrated in the organi- 
•^ational charts) there is also a complex infomal, internal connuriication 
within organizations based on a network of social relations and shared 
orientations-which act through interwoven-froupa and cliques. This constitutes 
the most difficult aspect of the human factor to understand being related 
(among ether things) to the personality influences of individuals, attitudes 
and policies ^rsued by managem?nt_peraonnel and environmental circumatancea. 
It ia known that increased dTvergence~6T objectives between the-formal„and _^ 
informal structures is cloaely related to increased 'human relations' problems 
encountered. Account must be taken of these infomal relationshipa as. they 
are' amenable to channelling towarda constructive purposes if skilfully handled 
.but may also deteriorate to destructive activities if mishandled.^ Increased 
participation in the decision-making process is cited as .neceasary to counter 
deteriorating human relationa. ' 

External communication or dialogue with the community fonwclly and 
J^nforaad through the media and otherwise is also necessary. It is particularly 
esisential for~the i'mplementatlt>n of large^scale^declslone^ such as thejj itro- 
duction of ma;3or educational reforms. Ihus, to effect attitudinal change~and 
win public acceptance for such reforms, influence is exercised formally through^ 
the organization of meetings, seminars, the timely release qf news items and 
participation by top educational management personnel in media discussions. 
Administrators and teachers at regional and .local levels must also get to know 
and influence the social and cultural structures of the ooimnunity through active 
participation in community development activities. , Similar influence exerted 
informally by a personal approach through participation In/recreational 
activities, clubs, etc. is also an important* factor in facilitating implemen- 
tation of educational prograsanes ^uid projects. 

A clear-cut amd coherent national overview of current educational 
objectives, should continuously be. communicated in meaningful terms by central 
administration both to those charged with Implementation ai\d to the general 
public. Top, central administrators should be chai;ucterized by an. open-minded 
attit"f^e and should be change-oriented. They themselves should initiate 
discussion on educational development and should encourage research in this 
regard. The central educational administration process too, should constitute 
a headline for field administrators. 

"The regional or local administrator (CEO) because he has r-esponsibility 
to a local education authority composed largely of elected representatives to 
whom he must report at frequent public meetings, may become a more publicly 
recognized figure-head. He thius becomes a key figure in the administrative 
process, the 'man in the middle* of pressures as is illu&trated in Figure 11. 
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Figure 11. Chief executive as 'm edium' In educational management 
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As Barnard plits it: "It is precisely the function of the executive to 
facilitate the syilmesis in concrete action of contradictory forces, to 
reconcile conflicting forces, instincts, interests, conditions, positions 
and ideals". (1) F6r him, leadership qualities will be called into play by 
which he^can "live/with controversy, understand and appreciate the source of 
opposing positionsL have the courage to stand against opposition". (2) To 
exert effective influence, he must know and assess the social and political 
structure of the dommunity its culture, traditions, values, together with 
the poles and personalities of power; he must engage to an extent in political 
activity (not party politics) both formally through membershir of development 
associations and informally, through personal contacts. 

Because tl]e teaching- learning process takes place under his control, 
it is fundamental that the principal of each educational establishment has got a 
thorough knowledge of pedagogy in addition to basic administrative skills. 
It will devolve upon him to instil a love and demand for learning amongst 
students, staff and the public. He will exercise leadership by example,, not 
only in the pursuit of knowledge but also in his influence on the environment 
5f the school or college: the physical surroundings and surfaces as well as 
the atmosphere and tone amongat staff and students. 



(1) The functions of the executive, op.cit . 

(2) Introduction to educational administration, op.cit. 
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Meetings, a fora. of face-to-face conmiinication, hav^ conaultative, 
informational^ staff and. public relations* functions. The meetings may be 
formal or informal, 'internal or external. Regular informal meetings of. 
individual principals with administration at the regioiial office and of 
individual regional administrators with those at the central office ^re 
important hot only for detailed clarification of delicate ptK>blems,. but also 
for building up helpful personal relationships. * It may be added that it is 
also useful to have similar meetings in a horizontal sense at regional level 
individually and in gix)ups as between principals and* administrators^ of 
neighbouring regions.* 

A well-synchronlzjftd schedul,e for the holdih^of separate, formal 
meetings at the central office .for th«t representatfives of Local Education 
Authorities and the recognized associations of regional adminiatrators, 
principals, teachers ,^ students and parents " should be in operation. A simple 
sequential schectule fpr Oonnunication at the regional .level might be as follows: 

(a) Local Education Authority meeting; 

' (b) princi^)als' meeting at tiie regional office; ' 

(c) staff meeting at each educatlohai establishment; • v 

(d) students* union meeting at each educational establishment; . ' 

(e) parents* meeting, at each educational establishment; 

(f ) staff meeting at each educational erf;tablishment attended by 
regional administrator. • , 

For a deeper understanding of the communication process, it is necessary 
to look more closely at the nature of authority, leadership and motivation. 
Authority may be defined as the exercise of control that rests on the willing 
compliance of subordinates; it rests on a co-operative personal, attitude of 
individuals .on the one hand and on the system of communication on' the other. (1) 

Authority may also be seen to have a two- fold nature: (2) 

■> 

r ' / 

- formal authority ! (known as the Nomothetic Dimension)' incumbent 
in the post either implicitly or as explicitly defined by legal 
document, with listed dutias and responsibilities; 

- informal authority ; (known as the Idiographic Dimension) influence 
emerging fi^m personality traits. 

Exercise of both dimensions (which are complementary) coupled with 
well-balanced delegation of authority are necessary for success. 



(1) The, functions of the executive, op.ci't . , p. 175, ^ 
For discussion on the theory of authority, see also: 

(a) Max Weber, The theory of socialv.and economic organization , 
Glencoe, 194?. 

(b) Herbert A. Simon, Administrative behaviour 1 JtecMillan, New York, 1958. 

(2) Ronald E. Campbell and James M. Lipham, Administrative theory )m a guide 

to action ^ Midwest Administration Center, ^Uhiversity of Chicago, I960, p. 4 



It is appropriate here however, to refer to th^ field' concept 
of authority mentioned earlier and to oite also another ali^tly different 
view(l): . . 

"Authority and responisibility may well be the wrong principles 
. of oi^ganization. It may that we will have to learn to organize 
not a system of authority and responsibility - a system of command 7 
but an information and decision system, a system of Judgment, \ 
knowl^dge^and ^^xpectations".^ 

. This view however, marks rather a shift of emphasis in the use of 
authority than a challenge of the hierarchical concept of it. 

In any case, the great influence of leadership .(i.e. the stimulating 
pdwer of superiors on subordinates and^ others- In pursuance of the organi- 
zation* s objectives) and of motivation (i.e. the desire of porsohnel to assist 
the achievement of these objectives) on improvement of work output is well 
known. Ctood leadership can play a particularly Important .role in education 
because, of its positive influence in the administrative sense on the one hand ' 
end because of the vely personal nature of the teacTilng- learning process on 
the other. * . <> - ' <h 

Leadership theory has undergdhp a shift of emphasis from the early 
ndtlon of the 'bom' leader, through leadership 'style' to the current idea 
of 'situational' leadership. Readership is a function of the post held 'as 
well as personality traits. (2) Thus 'leadership effectiveness' as measured 
by tiie productivity*, satijsfactlon, morale, etc. of the group led. Is related 
to both the situation and the nature of the group led. (5) . It is now accepted 
'that there is no one style of. leadership which may be defined and prescribed 
for success with' all groups and in every situation; also those with a certain 
potential, may"" effectively be trained as leaders.^ These leadership principles 
have equal relevance for the sel'^otion and training of teachers as for 
administrators. * ' . ^ 

. Positive motivation is related to the level of Job satisfaction and 
serf-fujfulment attained by personnel. This process is shown as a work cycle 
In Figure 12. 
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Xl) Peter F. Drucker, MaTiaginp* the educated: management's mission in a new 
society . <McGraw>Hill.- New York. 1959, p. 147* o 

(2) Readings 'in^ managerial psyfcKology, op.cit . Vop. 199. 

(3) Frederick E. F'iedlei*, A ^Theory of leadership. effectiveness . McGraw-Hill, 
, - New York, 1967. ' ' . , r , . 



Figure 12, Work cycle 
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Thus, if a sense of achievement is gained from work this leads to a personal 
satisfaction which, if shared by^a large proportion of employees, raises the 
whole morale of the organization giving further work motivation. 

What conditions, are required so that this cycle is set up? Four basic 
points may be made as follows with regard to individual raotivation(l): 

"1. People exhibit a wide variety of needs, drives or motive, ranging 
frojn very physical needs, through ego and security needs, to social 
auid achievement needs; ' ' . . ' 

2, Within lliaits, people tend to concentrate their energies oh only a 
few of their needs at a time* The others t.4h put aside, either ' 
because they are sated or because they are too far off* to ))e of 
iraniediate operational importance. 

5t People seldom' seek^ complete satisfaction of their needs. They 

tend to try for goals which are adequate or good enough, rather 

than the best of all possible goals. 
4. Peelings of conflict i^esult either when goals are set higher than 

one's achievement potential or when a person perceives his several 
" need's to be inconsistent.^ Ihese feelings of conflict in turn tend 

to cause off-beat behavior, like withdrawal from a situation or 

'irrational' hostility." 

(l) Readings In managerial psychology op^cit . ^ pp. 3-48# 



Pinall^there are three further areas of communication in the 
implementation proceaa worthy of some discussion - that involving management- 
staff, ins ti tut ions- PTAs (Parent- teacher ausaociations) and that concerned with 
professional development. Negotiation on salary and conditions represents one 
side of management- staff communication and is best conducted on a well-defined 
mutually acceptable procedure; consultation and participation in policy 
development constitutes the other side*. With a tendency towards steady increase 
in communication between institutions, PTAs and other external organizations, 
a main concern of administrators must be how to channel tb the best effect the 
benefits these bodies can bring* 

The educational administrator must also encourage the publication and 
disseminatipn of articles by specialists oh educational topics* Provision of 
national, regional and institutional newsheets not only facilitates this aim 
but performs also a staff and students * relations' function, affording space 
too, for items on social, cultural, recreational and other extra-curricular 
activities. The brochure, notice board ejid social function also play an 
Important rolfe* " \ 

It must be mentioned in conclxiaion however, that this shift In emphasis 
from the written directive to greater democratic participation as recommended, 
is more laborious and time-consuming. Accordingly it requires planning and 
administrative skills to avoid wasteful 'talk-shops" and to gear discussion 
towards effective implementation. 

(c) Activation and flnanolng 

This area of the Implementation process refers mainly to the co-ordination 
of human, and physical resources for efficient achievement of educational 
objectives. It is in this area and within the 9onflnes imposed by the organi- 
zational structure of the education .system on the bne hand and financial 
constraints on the other that optimal use of resources is sought with Ihe aid 
of such modem management techniques as PPBS (planning- programming- budge ting 
system), CPA (critical-path-analysis), PERT (programme evaluation and review 
technique), cost-benefit analysis, cost-effectiveness analysis,. Input-output 
Analysis and linear programming. ^ * 

Financing constraints pervade all aspects, of educational administration 
from the definition of o.bjectives to teaching in the classroom. Thus, in the 
first inatanco, the deJinition of objectives to be realistic and effective must 
be made in the full light of financial feasibility, men the preparation of 
costed alternatives for the educational plan, programme or project becomes a 
monetary s^tatement of thes.e objectives. 

The rate of increase in expenditure on education i;5 reaching crisis . 
proportions from a financing viewpoint. (l) Rapidly expanding populations, 
growing costs in this ^abour- intensive enterprise, ever- increasing social 
expectations from education and the requirements of more sophisticated economies, 
for continuously more highly- skilled manpower all exert constant pressure for 
more expenditure on education. Because increased expenditure on education is 



(1) Philip Coombs, The world educational crisis! a systems analysis . 
Oxford University Pres^, 1969. 
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also a BOBt Important means through which intervention' can be made to 
stimulate Aconomic growth and also to Improve social mobility, there is a 
tendency for govertiments to accept flirther responsibility for the financing 
of education. But there clearly must be a limit to the level of public 
firtanolng of education which can be re-ohed; this enterprise must compete 
for limited funds with health, housing, other social services, etc., on 

'Vhlch there is also much public pressu^ for improvement. In these circum- 
stances it becomes increasingly necessary that skilled financial management 
Is applied to education, including an analytical approach to the raising of 

, funds, rational allocation and, efficient and productive use of finance 
throui^i budgeting, control and the management of cash flows. 

Basically, two main approaches may ba envisaged in the attempt to 
contain the educational financing problem: 

(a) pursuit of optimal utilization of existing resources and of 
increased productivity; 

(b) search for means to expand financial resources. 

In the structuring of financing mechanisms for the pursuit of optimal 
use of resources, a constant awareness of the fact that educational and 
financial objectives are interlocked and inters. dependent is fundamental. Thus 
objective-oriented financing is the aim. Then in seeking optimization and 
increased productivity the mechanism might lead towards lower unit costs, 
equality of distribution of resource* and positive effect on internal and 
external efficiency of educatioh. That is^to say, the efficiency of the 
financing mechaiuam must be Judged not only by. optimization of resource 
utilizatibn within, the entire system but also by the extent of correlation 
between the manpower needs of the economy and the educational skills of people 
^leaving the system to Join the work force. 

The first checkpoint for the achievement of iniemal efficiency is on 
entry of students to various levels. Certain ^sontrols must be maintained, 
particularly at second and third levels, on the absolute numbers entering, 
their standard and suitability and on the choice of course open to them. 
The control policy pursued will mean striking an acceptable balance between 
the pressures of social demand, as against manpower requirements on the one 
'^hand, and between economic, social and pedagogical factors on the other. 
Implementation of the decision in this regard will be facilitated by the 
operation of an educatiorjil and vocational guidance service and the gearing 
of grants and incentives' systems. Recent studies indicate too, that much 
remain* to be done to reduce 'wastage' rates among students passing through 
the education system, i.e. by lowering repetition and drop-out rates, though 
the complexity of this problem has not yet been fully assessed. (l). 



(1) (*) Bulletin Qf the Unesoo Regional Office for Education in Asia . 
Vol. I, No. 2, March I967* pp. 50-34. 
(b) 'Statistical research on Internal efficiency of school systems', 
paper by G. Carceles, Iftiesco Division of Statistics on Education 
for Seminar at IIEP, 29 May-2 June 1972. 
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Search for possibilities to increase productivity leads to examination 
of means for improving the teaching- learning pix)cess, and of methods to 
obtain better utilization of slaff and premises. Research on the teaching- 
learning process is continuous and profound along a very wide front • There 
is now a much deeper understanding of this process, a keener awareness of the 
great importance of the education experience of the early years of each , 
infant, a knowledge of the need for commitaient to life-lpng learning and an 
imderstanding of how modem educatio'hal technology can be exploited to 
improve educational productivity. Ttxe problems of dissemination of this 
knowledge and of its application widely in the field have yet to be overcome. 

Quality arid utilization of staff has a major bearing on the level ,of 
interxMil efficiency. The foundation of quality is the operation of a rational 
selection and training system^ This is especially true for teachers who are 
in the * front..line' as far as the final achievement .of educational objectives 
is concerned. Successful improvement of the teaching- learning process depends 
largely on having^ a well-qualified and continuously up-dateci corps of teachers, 
welX-versed in modem pedagogical methods and having a supply of practical 
teaching aids which they know how to operate, yVn acceptable level of quality 
may not be obtainable .unless a salary system is offered comparable to that 
available for equal qualifications elsewhere in the economy. 

Efficient utilizatioti of .teachers is delimited by" the extent to which ^ 
teachers' special skills are used and the institutional/ organization of the ^ 
education system. For reasons often associated with a school network organi-^ 
zation having large numbers of small second level schools, staff may spend 
much teaching time on subjects in which they are not qualified. (l) Teachers " 
should also be encouraged to apply other personal talents « organizational, 
entertainment, recreational, , etc. - to the general education of students, 
whether through such activities being time- tabled or by making extra-curricular 
arrangements for them. For efficiency, acceptable minimum afid maximum student/ 
teacher ratios must be adhered to and in this regard the average student/ teacher 
ratio must not be allowed to hide wide disparities being maintained between 
different areas. . , y/ 

Similarly, good selection and training of administrators and inspfectors 
helps to improve the internal efficiency of the education system. Picking 
teachers with 'proven aptitude* to "get on with the Job* of administration and 
inspection is no longer acceptable. Formal training in educational adminis- 
tration and 'inspecting' (or better advisory) techniques for those to be 
concerned with these functions must be given. It is being increasingly 
realized that lack of administrative skills both at the centre and in the field, 
is a major obstacle to successful Implementation of educational plaxis.(2) 
Traiiling in advisory skills for the inspectorate is equally important for 
improving internal" efficiency. , ' 



(1) OBCD, Investment in Education ^ Stationery office, Dublin, 1965 
(•l^ch Report* ). ' 

(2) Frederick W. Riggs, The ecology of development j Indian Institute of Public 
Administration^* 1964. 
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'Increased utilization of physical facilities - external, premises 
and equipment - improves productivity* Th» starting point for ensuring 
better utilization is rational location of school networks. The school 
mapping approach, whereby development of school networks is aligned to 
economic, social and demographic trends on the one hand and educational 
objectives on the other, is a rational approach to location of schools* It 
may be mentioned that at least equality of distribution of capital expenditure 
and indeed discriminatory investment favouring disadvantaged areas must be a 
fundamental aim; aesthetic siting remains always a basic goal*. Optimization 
of school networks must involve definition and adherence to minimum and 
maximum school sizes decided in the light of various educational objectives* 
Smaller schools are generally more costly and less pedagogically effective, (1) 
In addition, costs may be controlled and even reduced by a definition and 
' operation of area and cost standards. 

It is envisaged that external and internal facilities might be used as, 
much as possible by full- time students bpt also by part-time day and evening 
students and the conmwnity as a whole for organizational, recreational, cultural 
and entertainment purposes as well as for educational pursuits. Hie modem 
community school Idea has Indeed the more ambitious aim of making the school 
additionally a service centre where the public .library, sports arena and public 
Inform tion centre, may be housed, . J 

High' time and'^space utilization rates for physical facilities are 
sought; time utilization rate meaning the overall time usage and space rate 
^ the proportion of available space used during class periods. Usage by small 
class groups miaiy result In a high time utilization rate simultaneously with 
low space utilization rate. Many possibilities for Increasing utilization , 
rates may be considered Including increasing class-group size, double-shift 
use of facilities,' lengthening the school session, re-organizatioi of the year 
Into four termsi use of schools for cultural and recreational purposes during 
holiday seasons, (2) ^ ' * ' ^ 



The financing mechanism should be geared also to influence external 
efficiency of the education system. It must be admitted at the outset that 
fitting school leavers for the manpower needs of the ecqnomy is complicated 
and difficult to achieve. Improvement of external efficiency is achieved not 
only through rational control of admission of students and continuous curriculum 
development but also tltirough the operatiion of enlightened apprentice training 
and adult education schemes, general re- training and overall inculcation of 
coranitment to life- long learning. The curriculum should be geared to enable 
students to develop, their personalities and skills from reflection and 
involvement in the social and economic problems of thair own environment. 



(1) See: (a) J. Hallak And J, MoCabe, Planning the location of schools: County 

Sligo. Ireland , Chapter X, Unesco/IIEP," 1975. ~ 
(•b) Investment in education, op,clt, 

(c) UNESCO, Comparative study of secondary school ^building costs , 
Paris, 1971, \ 

(2) Jean Capelle, To-morrow's education: the French experience ^ Part III, 
Chapter IV, Penguin Press Ltd,, London, 196? • 
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Parents and students must be informed of the Job opportunities likely to 
J)e available with the aim of influencing the voluntary choice of options 
at second and thj,ru level education. Because of the accelexalive ^growth 
0/ the store of knowledge and of technological development, the aim of the 
curriculum and the teaching method is how rather to prepare the 'educable* 
student. The following skills have been aptly placed in order of decreasing 
obsolescence (1) : 

- vocational and Job skills; 
-^knowledge of principles atnd theories; 

- ^ability to solve problems and develdv analytical tools; 

- ability to keep on learning. 

Thus it is now seen that a narrow training in technical skills alone, 
however sophisticated, does not provide solutions to manpower planning 
problems. This is not to take sides in the age-old and barren confrontation 
between the 'vocational* and 'liberal studies* camps but rather to say that 
the new curriculum transcends them both leading to a comprehensive programme 
that fuses manual and mental education. 



After this brief overview of the problems associated with optimization 
of existing resources, it is appropriate to look at the prospects of expanding 
financial resources for educational development, since additional funds will 
certainly be necessary to provide for increasing populations and participation 
rates, higher costs and improvement of the quality of education. 

In analyzing the sources of finance a distinction is usually made 
between capital and recurrent financing. Then the sources are generally 
classified as follows: 



public financing 




government 



local authority 



private financing 




fees 



other : 



'donations, etc. 

land, etc. 
labour, etc, 



•kind 



There is also increasing interest in the loain system of financing 
education. (2) * 

0 



(1) Selected papers. No. 11 . 'Education: some neglected opportunities'. 
Graduate School of Business, Unive.rsity of Chicago, 19^^^ P* 2. 

(2) Martin O'Donoghue, Economic dimensions in education. Chapter 9» 
Gill and MacMillan, Dublin, I97I. 
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Main po«8ibilities for increasing funds for educational development 
apart fr6» loan- financing, nay be listed as follows;. 



- decentralization of public financing; 

- education- specific tax raising; 

- charging 'what the market will bear' for education; 

- 'aeans-test' financing; ♦ 

- work-education mix ^ in f.inanclng mechanism; 

- self- financing education. ' ' 

The trend for soioe time now has been towards increasing public relative 
to private financing because of state intervention for social and manpowe^ 
planning purposes. The point is sometimes made that more decentralization 
from central to local authority public financing might boost absolute funds 
but no relevant trend is evident in this regard. Nor has the raising of tax 
earmarked for education become very popular. Because a major latter-day aim 
has been the provision of equality of 'Wlucational opportunity 'charging what 
the market will bear' or making students contribute in* accordance with the 
cost of providing education, is not favoured, cerUinly for first and second 
levels, though this approach at university level is favoured in some countries. 
'Means-test' financing is politically difflQult to Implement. The 'work-education' 
mix Is gaining in prestige as ar. approach especially at third level not only for 
its advantages from the f iwuicial viewpoint but also for ,social and pedagogicaiL 
reasons. The extent of self- financing possible through the use of land, work- ' 
shop production, etc. is not great. Finally, the financing mechanism decided 
should be fully geared towards the achievement of edwoational objectives. 
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VI. 



EVAUJATION 



1. General 

Evaluation may be defined as agsessment of 'degree to which 
objectives are being achieved . It was seen earlier that in many instances 
objectives are only vaguely defined and have little practical relevance to. 
planning development programmes. In such cases the difficixlt but necessary 
task' of defining relevant objectives must be undertaken. Only in the light 
of such definition can meaningful evaluation be made. 

It is well to recall that the over-all purpose of evaluation is to 
improve the efficiency or productivity of the education enterprise and this, 
inoluc^es amelioration, of quality. Evaluation is not an end in itself and should 
lead to decision-making on specific action to be taken for educational 
development. 

The evaluation process then may be envisaged as having five main stages 

as follows : ; , : / " 

# 

(a) definition or adaptation of objectives for- evaluation purposes 
KcA setting of tai^gets to be achieved over a certain peri^ of 
time (if not already defined); 

(b) determination of the criteria and standards to be applied for 
measuring the degree of achievement; 

(c) assessment of degree of achievement in the light of objectives 
and criteria; ^ • / . 

(d) diagnosis of 'the res\ilts; 

(e) making proposals for improvement including an ordering o.f 
priorities. 

2. ' Scope of evaluation 

A certain conceptueilization of the full scope of educational evaluation 
is illustrated in Figure 13. It shotild be mentioned that all the elements, 
shown - evaluation of external and internal efficiency, global assessmeht, 
management (or operational) control and pedagogical (or qualitative) 
evaluation - are interrelated and are sepaJ^ed here solely for illustration 
purposes. \ 

Three types of evaluation - continuous, periodic and ad hoc - rtay ailso 
be distinguished. Continuous evaluation such as financial accounting, building 
progress reports and student reports is exercised mainly within the ^management 
control and pedagogical evaluation categories. Periodic eveiluation refers to 
regular eind recurring fixed-time exercises such as Annual stock-taking and 
audit, annual report, annual examinations or even quinquennial global assess- 
ment in the context of plan preparation. Ad hoc evaluations are made in 
such circumstances as pre-planning of major refoxTiS or as part of feasibility 
or sensitivity or other research studies. 

. It is clear from Figure 13 that objectives constitute the yardstick 
against which evaluation is mc^de. It is evident also especially in l^ie light 
of the breakdown of evalouation into continuous, periodic and ad hoc categories, 
that effective evaluation requires the availability of a good Information 

System. ) 

uv 
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As was seen earlier the Information System must service the definition 
of objectives as well as plan preparation, implementation and evaluation. 
Cata collection should to a large extent be geared to facilitate eventuail 
evaluation. Similarly storage of data should be organized to facilitate ready 
retrieval for analysis and evaluation purposes, (l) Evaluation strategies 
which will produce an. evolving Information System relevant to the many facets 
of decision-making about developrotnt along a broadly-based continuum should be 
the aim# It must not be forgotten that objectives change and information 
systems and evailuation approaches must evolve aocox^dingly. 

5. ; External efficiency ^ 

Are objectives relevant to the economic and social demands of society? 
Is the education system organized and strucrtured to .efficiently supply these 
demands? Is optimum use being made of* available resources? Tliese are the 
rtejor questions" which must be answered in^evaluatlng external efficiency. 

\ ' • ' 

More specifically an assessment should be made' of the extent to which 
the education system supplies th«^manpower needs of the economy not only in 
numbers but also with the kinds or training required. Tife .appropriateness 
of the qurriculum generally to the needs of the community must also be assessed. 
The exten^ to which the education system Is successfully tackling priority 
problems ^ch as poverty in xurban slums amd remote rural areeis, disadvantaged 
circumstances among certain groups and unemployment should be examined. 

4. Intemkl efficiency 

Ev2JLuatioi\ of internal efficiency is envisaged as a three-pronged 
exercise: 




(a) global msessment • . 

(b) management (or operational) control 

(c) pedagogicauL ,(or qualitative) evaluation. / 

(a) Global assessment ' 

As shown in Figure 1^ evatluatio^ here relates to a systematic analysis 
and diagnosis of the demand and supply aspects of t^e education system. This 
is the exercise generally undertaken prior to the jfireparation of the Education 
Plan as described in, detail earlier or as a performance evaluation exercise 
against targets set ecu'lier. It refers on the demand side to tlie comparative 
aiudysis of enrolment growth in recent times including assessment of flow 
«nd participation rates / spatiad and sociological origin of pupils. On the 
supply side comparative analysis is made of school, network organization, 
level of qualifications of teachers arid pupil/ teacher ratios, curriculvun 
options available and those chosen, standard and utilization of buildings. 
Absolute and relative growth of recurrent and capital costs and financing 
and the trends of unit cost and unit of financing per pupil are examined 
comparatively. An assessment of the efficacy of administration is atlso 
^ade. Of particular interest .are the inequailities dlsTOvered during the 
evailuation process • , • ' 



(1) It should be mentioned here that the Library and information Service 
(LIS) axid on-going research projects ailso form part of the Information 
System. 
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In ideal Qircumstancea such evalixation is made annually and doou- 
mentad in the Annual General Report thus listening the extent of global 
assessment 'required at the stage of preparing the Education* Plan. As the 
level of sophistication of educational administration develops such 
detailed evaluation will also be carried ^t annually at regional and local 
levels. , ^ ' ..^^ ^ 

(b) Management . ( operational ) control 

V 

* . ■ ^ 

It may be seen from Figure 13 that management control refers mainly 
to continuous evaluation in the education office(s) of the range of 
operations from running the office(s) to the control of formal and informal 
meetings* 

Organization and Methods • (0 and M) evaluation or management analysis 
in education offices ftrequently reveal that personnel time, office space, 
equipment and materials are not used in the most efficient way. Periodic 
evaluations of office management under these^ headings are accordingly 
necessary* . . ' 

The extent of internal evaluation undertaken depeijds on the level of 
sophistication of the Information System available but at least individual 
personal files are kept for all staff which include curriculum vitae giving 
information on qualifications with related years and InSBtitutiqns, employ- 
ment record, references and other pertinent data. Progress, reports by 
inspectors may also be included* On the other hand, teachers ^ and students ^ 
\mions perform an external evaluation r8le In their deliberations and make 
representations accordingly to top administrators. Public evaluation is 
made throu^ contributoirs at Government Debates, Education Board meetings 
and coverage by the media. . Parent-teacher Associations also play a certain 
external evaluating r8le here. 

Evaluation throu^ financial accounting is continuous in nature. 
Educational accounts are structured In various ways to show income .by time 
and source, expenditure by time and purpose. A major aim is to avoid con- 
tinuous costly overdrafts. Some systems of budgeting control based on unit 
costs should be operated. Such a system enables delegation of authority to 
various schools and colleges to disburse funds \inder various headings to a 
certain limit, thus facilitating mt only increased autonomy but also 
avoidance of penny-pinching bottlenecks. In more sophisticated circxim- 
stances PPBS may be used. The annual audit forms also of ^course a part of 
the evaluation process. . 

^ * 5* 

aiilding progress reports with the use of PERT or CPA syst^ ive 
used for the control of qonstruotion and the disbursement of capitAl funds 
accordingly. A rotation system for the painting and repair of exiting 
buildings, say each quinquennium, may be used. Annual stock- taking is used 

for officially recording stock added, transferred, or worh-?out or lost. 

i 

(0 ) Pedagogical (qualitative) evaluation 

Pedagogical or qualitative evaluation concerns the teaching/learning 
process more specifically as indicated in Figure 13* (l,) 



(1) ' Pedagogical evaluation is more frequently associated*' with University 
Education Departments or Educational Research Institutes but may to 
a certain extent be conducted at Education Offices in co-operation 
with these other bodies* ' 

5Z ' 



Education system and structure patterns are evaluated coi7.paratively 
to determine the extent to which they facilitate effici^ent operation, 
particularly from the pedagogical and social viewpoints although^ cost- 
efficiency assessment nrast certainly be made. For example, the influence 
of age of entry, period of compulsory education, size of school, size of 
class, extent of specialization, etc., on productivity of the system may " 
be assessed. Similai'ly the merits of selective as against comprehensive 
systems should/ bell ^inalysed. 

. Assessment of teaching methods constitutes an important part. of. peda- 
gogical evaluation. Here measurement of Outputs (or outcomes) in defined 
case-studies of sets of schools and/pr pupils on cognitive, attitudinal 
or socicuL atspects-, as against Inputs (or certain teaching processes) may 
be miide. The student as learner is changing as, rapidly as contemporary 
extra-school life; ' the important * educational' influence of the media 
especially television in this regard is recognized. /Teachihg-leaming 
strategies must accordingly be contlixuously evaluates and researched. 
Comparati.ve cost-efficiency analyses of different sti^lSogies must '*>e made 
to give guidelines on the most p3?oductive me^thods to be* followed. * 

It is evident. that what is to be learned is equally Important as 
the method of leeu^ning. • Accoruingly curriculum content must be cpntinuously . 
evaluated to ensure that its development is planned to conform to the needs 
of a rapidly evolving society. It is necessary in this same context that 
teaching and learning materials and aids are assessed. 

The most traditional for* of student evaluation, tho examination 
system , must be assessed clS its influence on teaching methods and learning 
approaches is known to be great. Assessment of seJLf-evaluating student reports, 
controlled tests or assessment scoring by the school as an alternative or 
complementary measxare to the examination system should be under.taken. 

^ NormeuLly the nlajojr function of the inspectorate (supervising or 
advisory service) is to evaluate and advise on the efficacy of the teaching- 
learning process ar^d on the performance of teachers. It would appear, however, , 
that a large proportion of the inspector's"^ tipe is spent on other affairs. 
The inspector constitutes a vital link bctWeefi central and regional adminis- 
tration and the schools *and must of course carry accordingly some adminis- 
trative responsibilities. However, assessment of the inspection function .is 
necessary to ensure firslly that the inspeotor is sufficiently trained and 
secondly that he is enabled to devote sufficient time to his major function 
which lies in ihe pedagogiced eirea. ' ^ , . r 

Reform in the training of teachers must keep pace with the many other ^ 
changes taking place - in the student, tne school and in society, technolo- 
giced changes, research developments, etc. EveuLuation of teacher training 
then must be undertaken partl,cularly with regard to content and training 
methods and approaches to in-service training of teachers especially for 
curriculum development purposes. * \ 

It will be evident from this overview that while evaluation can validly 
be* conceptualized 'as hasring a distinct function from the other administrative 
elements named, there must still necessarily be some overlapping with 
objectives* definition, plan prepara.tion and implementation. The extent of 
eveduation at any point in time may also vary as well as the evaluation 



procedure. In effect each programme and project should strictly speaking 
have an evaluation design incorporated at the planning stage allowing for 
continuous performance evaluation during implementation and for taking 
corrective action if necesseuTr^ It Is this concept which underlies the Use 
of such modem management techniques as Operations Research^ PPBS (Planning^ 
Prosramming, Budge ting* System), Budgetary Control and PERT (Programme 
Evalxxation aiKi Review Technique) or CPA (Critical Path Analysis^, (l) 



(l) Application of modem maiiagement technlcjues to educational 
'development is a, subject worthy of detailed discussion but 
imfortuiiately car&ot be treated within the scope of the 
present overview. 



VII.' CONCLUSIOM ■ . . ■ ■ - 

It is clear fixjm this overview of the educational. administrative 
process that implementa■|^ion of plans is very complex and requires at least 
as much skill as that involyed in educational planning; 

The' bottleneck generally experienced between the planning and 
implementation stages is symptomatic. With growing pressure for administrative 
decentralization and for participation by teachers, students, interested groups 
and' the public in the planning and decision-making processes, the time. seems 
=due for increased emphasis on^ training in educational administration. 

Educational development is certainly being hampered ,by lack of adequate 
administrative infrastructure. Indeed one may well ask in how many systems 
will the following be found? 



- clearly-defined objectives; ^ 

- objective- oriented iiiformation systems; 
* regional educational plans; 

. - adequate communication procedures; 

- defin«d evaluation process. " o ' 

yhis paper constitutes no more than a general overv*iew of the educa- 
tional administratioli process. It is hoped that the reader may be stimulated 
by it to read arid reflect more deeply on the range of complex interrelated 
elements knd factors which form the amalgam we cfill educational administration. 
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OCCASIONAL PAPER No. 38: While a fair degree of sophistication 
has been achieved in the techniques of planning educational development 
a plethora of implementation problems still remain. Many* of these 
problems may be imputed to weaknesses in administraiion. Increasing 
emphasis must accordingly be placed on training in the. skills of * 
educational administration at all levels of the responsibility. The 
educational administration process is complex covering a wide range 
of activities fron\ definition of objectives on one side to performance 
evaluation on the other. It i^ particularly compl'^x on account of the 
many human factors involved which are difficult to analyse. This 
paper constitutes a useful general introduction for those who wish to 
do a more profound study later of the various elements of educational 
administration. ' 
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